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sixty-three districts of England and Wales, to the number of 
87,345 in a total population of 996,773, and were not made up of 
insurance exposures at all; and when it is remembered that the 
other ten tables outlined in this movement, besides the general 
mortality table, are, many of them, along lines never heretofore 
followed with scientific accuracy, — then it will be seen what a tre- 
mendously important and far-reaching investigation this Commission 
has planned in the interests not only of safe and sound protection of 
life and health, but also in the interests of economic and public 
welfare. 

The counting of the cards has begun in the office of the Actuary- 
in-Charge at New York and from now on the tabulations will proceed 
as rapidly as the great volume of the data will permit. 

The Commission is now extending its operations so as to include 
the experience of the numerous Trades Unions connected with the 
American Federation of Labor. In a recent letter to the President 
of the Commission, President Samuel Gompers of the American Fed- 
eration says: 

"I agree with you entirely that to ascertain accurate data of the 
disability and mortality will prove of great advantage in securing 
intelligent, beneficent legislation. To determine the vocational dis- 
abilities and deaths will be the means of endeavoring to correct evil 
causes, rendering injury and disability less frequent and will help 
the prolongation of the lives of our workers." 

Already many of the federations have signified their hearty ap- 
proval of this movement and indicated their willingness to furnish 
the data asked for by the Commission. 

Every safeguard known to actuarial and statistical science will 
be enforced by the Commission to place the methods of this investi- 
gation above possible criticism and to make the results authoritative 
and permanent. 

Lee W. Sqtjiee. 



The Standard of Living Among Worlcingmen's Families in New 
York City. By Kobert Coit Chapin, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 
in Beloit College. Kussell Sage Foundation Publication, 1909. (New 
York: Charities Publication Committee, 105 East Twenty-Second 
Street, pp. xv., 372, $2.00, postpaid.) 

This study was carried out by Professor Chapin as secretary of a 
special committee on standard of living, appointed by the New York 
State Conference of Charities and Correction. The main part of the 
volume is the New York investigation but there are also included 
a valuable introductory chapter on Workingmen's Budgets in Statis- 
tical Literature, a translation of one of the individual studies (1857) 
that appears in Le Play's Les Ouviers Europe'ens, a partial bibliog- 
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raphy, the report of the Committee on Standard of Living, a report 
on nutrition by Prof. F. P. Underbill, the committee's expert, and 
reports on the standard of living in nine other cities and towns in 
New York State; these last reports are, however, based upon very 
meagre data. 

The data for the investigation in New York City were gathered 
mainly by paid agents during the summer of 1907. Detailed 
schedules were secured from over 600 families but only 391 schedules 
for families of four, five or six members, with incomes ranging from 
$400 to $2,300 per annum, were used. The main analysis was re- 
stricted to 318 families having incomes between $600 and $1,100. The 
families from whom information was obtained were, apparently, 
chosen at random. The schedule is very complete, containing ques- 
tions as to occupation, mental and physical condition, housing, 
varieties of food in detail, fuel and light, insurance and savings, 
clothing, health, taxes and contributions, recreation and education. 

The 318 families were classified by nationality as follows: 67 
United States, 39 Teutonic nations, 24 Irish, 28 colored, 14 Bohe- 
mian, 57 Russian, 32 Austro-Hungarian, etc., and 57 Italian. The 
occupations were mainly those of the less skilled employments, such 
as laborers, teamsters and garment workers. The tables throughout 
give the data concerning the 318 families according to nationality 
and by income classes of $100 each. Averages and percentages for 
the various nationality and income groups are presented. The classi- 
fication of families by incomes is necessary and illuminating, but it 
does not seem that the persistent classification by nationality is of 
much, if any, significance. 

There are eight nationalities and five income classes, making 
forty divisions in all, for 318 families. Consequently twenty-eight 
divisions contain less than ten families each and eleven divisions 
contain less than five families each. These numbers are too small 
to base any reliable conclusions upon concerning the influence of 
nationality. In order to avoid this criticism Professor Chapin has 
combined the nationalities into two groups, which expedient is not 
a satisfactory method of meeting the difficulty. We are told little 
of the extent of variation within the nationality groups so that we 
cannot judge as to the significance of the differences between aver- 
ages for different nationalities. 

The earnings of the father of the family constitute the main 
source of family income, although there were additions from the 
earnings of mother and children, from lodgers, and from other sources. 
The analysis of earnings would have been more illuminating had 
families been classified according to the source of income and had 
the percentage of each variety of income (mother, children, lodgers, 
etc.) to the total income been determined for those families receiving 
such additions. The average income and the percentage of total in- 
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come received from lodgers does not indicate much where families 
having no lodgers are combined with families having lodgers. (See 
diagram 5). Then, too, would not those families keeping lodgers 
be apt to spend a greater percentage of income for rent and food? 

There appears to be some inconsistency in Table 81, which gives 
the average expenditure for clothing for each member of the family 
by income groups, with and without gifts of clothing. In the 
$600-$699 group the average expenditure for each girl in the forty- 
seven families not receiving gifts is $10.48; the average in the 
twenty-five families receiving gifts is $8.01, while the average in the 
combined seventy-two families is more than in either case, i.e., 
$10.90. The average expenditures per boy or per girl per family 
are not weighted by the number of boys or girls in each family to 
get the average for all families in each income group. 

From the preceding criticisms I would not have the reader infer 
that the investigation and the statistical presentation are not of 
value. The investigation is one of importance and the statistical 
analysis throws much light upon significant questions. Dr. Chapin 
has defined standards of over-crowding (more than 1% persons per 
room), of under-feeding (an expenditure of less than twenty-two 
cents per man per day), and of under-clothing (an expenditure of less 
than $100 per family of five per year). Of the 318 families having 
incomes between $G00 and $1,100, fifty per cent, are over-crowded, 
forty per cent, are under-clothed, and twenty-three per cent, are 
under-fed. An examination of the statistics of the under-fed, under- 
clad, and over-crowded families as to whether their expenditures 
more or less usually come within their incomes than do the expen- 
ditures of other families leads Dr. Chapin to the significant con- 
clusions that "the families that make both ends meet on less than 
$600 are living far below the normal standard" and that "a comfort- 
able margin of income over expenditure is first possible with an 
income between $800 and $900" (p. 230). Of the 318 families only 
36.5 per cent, have a surplus. These facts suggest the question, is it 
not economically undesirable, is it not improvident, for those families 
to save where "an even balance or a surplus can be attained only 
by curtailing expenditures for necessaries below the point of meeting 
the requirements of healthy existence" (p. 232)? 

The prosecution of similar investigations in various parts of the 
country would enable economists and sociologists to come to most 
certain conclusions regarding such questions as the possible source 
of savings, the need for laws to standardize grades and packages of 
food and the advisability of old age pensions and insurance against 
accident and sickness. 

Warren M. Persons. 
Dartmouth College. 



